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Life Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
& in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 
donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 


without further cost. 
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We have every facility to give the best care, 
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Ffter Care 


E. E. FARRELL 


The most serious problem in the 
work for mentally defective child- 
ren is that which appears in con- 
nection with those who after a suf- 
ficiently long period in the class 
room, with skillful teaching and 
having received medical and surg- 
ical care are unable to improve to 
an extent which warrants self-sup- 
port and the ability to lead a self- 
directed life. This problem is two- 
fold. It concerns the school and in 
its final aspects it concerns the life 
of the community. In so far as the 
school is concerned these children 
who are improvable to a slight de- 
gree only become a burden, an ex- 
pense. Because of their mental in- 
capacity they cannot attend to work 
given them without the constant 
stimulation which comes from di- 
rect contact with the teacher who 
in addition to the one or two slight- 
ly improvable children, has twelve 
others of rather better minds, the 
teaching of whom will be of great- 
er value to the state. They must be 
spurred on at every point. Not 
because they like idleness better 
than work but because they are 


distracted by every sound and have 
little or no power to inhibit irrele- 
vant matters. The result is the 
teacher is under a strain not war- 
ranted by the result attained. It is 
obvious that this kind of child will 
never be able to be promoted to the 
regular grades. It is possible by 
means of school training to keep 
him up to the level attained but 
progress is practically impossible. 
He does the same thing in the same 
way year after year; he is happy 
and for several hours a day is out 
of harm’s way, but because of na- 
tive incapacity, he cannot use the 
thing he does know, to interpret 
that which is new; he does not real- 
ize that the conduct required by the 
teacher in the matter of industry, 
of rights of person and property, 
are if anything, more essential in 
the family and on the street than in 
the school. It is at this point that 
the problem ceases to be an affair 
of the school and becomes a fac- 
tor in the life of the community. 
Serious as is the school problem 
presented by the slightly improv- 
able child, it is not comparable with 
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that which arises when such an in- 
dividual is released from the disci- 
pline and the training of even five 
hours a day and allowed the free- 
dom of an independent life. In or- 
der to give a basis in fact for what 
follows, I ask your attention to the 
following statements taken from 
the records of this office: 

Henry R., a member of an un- 
graded class, was a case needing 
permanent custodial care. Parents 
seen many times with this in view. 
They were unable to pay for his 
support. They thought he was bad 
but not defective. He went to 
work, was arrested in May, 1909, 
for sending black hand letters to 
his employer. 

Jessie C., mentally defective girl, 
was a custodial case. Father advis- 
ed of the grave danger the child 
must of necessity live in. His un- 
derstanding of the case was com- 
plete. He refused to send her to a 
state school. The history of the 
case since that time has proved the 
diagnosis. 

August W., mentally defective, 
was a custodial case. His sister is 
also in an ungraded class. Mother 
feeble-minded. Brothers and sis- 
ters are “ne’er do wells.” 

Becky, a feeble-minded epileptic, 
at sixteen years of age withdrawn 
because she could run a machine in 
a sweat shop. 

In the Bedford Reformatory for 
Women, it was found upon inves- 
tigation, that 13 per cent of the 
women there are feeble-minded and 
need permanent custodial care. 

These are a few of many such 
cases whose records are complete 
so far as the school life is con- 
cerned. In each of these cases 
(Bedford Reformatory excepted), 
the parent has been told of the ex- 
act condition of his child, his pro- 
bable future and the provision made 
by the state for such cases. Inno 
instance was the advice heeded. On 
the contrary, the parent insisted 


that the child could sell papers, help 
at home, run a machine. Two fa- 
thers said, “I will not send her 
away, I am a rich man, when she is 
older, I will pay some nice young 
man to marry her, and she can live 
like a person.” In every case great 
indignation was shown, and the 
parent remarked, “I can care for 
my own child.” They fail to real- 
ize how infinitesimal is all they can 
do. The parents fail to see that 
these boys and girls relieved of the 
restraint of school life become men 
and women with all about them the 
dangers of city life, while within 
them is so little of the stuff essen- 
tial if one is to remain honest, in- 
dustrious, self-supporting, healthy 
and decent. Through no fault of 
their own these children have met 
life and have been wrecked. The 
question these cases present is, Are 
we going to continue to allow the 
parent to have the last word in the 
final disposition of children who 
during a longer or shorter school 
life have given evidence of mental 
inability of such degree as makes 
them unable to live independent, 
self-directed lives? The State has 
met this question of personal liber- 
ty and decided against it in the in- 
terest of public health, compulsory 
education, and compulsory care of 
the insane. Children who break the 
law are taken from their parents. 

The children of whom I write 
should be taken from their parents 
in the interest of public morals. Of 
the cases presented above ore has 
been in the Tombs; another the di- 
rect cause of a young man’s sen- 
tence to Elmira Reformatory. To 
meet the conditions which exist 
and to ensure the largest return to 
the state I suggest the following as 
a point of departure in this work: 

1. All children of school age 
should be accepted in the public 
schools of the state. 

2. Special instruction designed 
to meet the varied physical and 
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mental anomalies found in child- 
hood should be provided in the pub- 
lic schools of the state. 

3. If after a sufficient period of 
attendance upon public day schools, 
during which time the child will 
have been put in the best physical 
condition and will have been taught 
in the most approved way, progress 
has not been made, because of con- 
ditions inherent in the individual, 
the said individual should be re- 
moved to a custodial home main- 
tained by the state for children of 
his class. 

4. The removal to and from cus- 
todial homes should be effected by 
the state after examination by a 
body of experts whose decision may 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court. 

It is scarcely conceivable that in 
this century of the child when we 
say to a normal boy and girl, “You 
may not enter the world as a wage 
earner and assume the duties and 
responsibilities of young manhood 
or young womanhood, until you 
are a given age, and have attained a 
certain plane of mental develop- 
ment,” it is inconceivable that to 
the handicapped child who has nev- 
er been normal in work or in play, 
to the child who could not adjust 
himself to the necessary discipline 
of school life, to the child whose 
years are sixteen and whose mental 
development may be six, to such a 
child we say, We know you are un- 


equal to the struggle of life; we 
know that only the most precarious 
livelihood is for you; we know that 
the discipline of the shop and of the 
street will be too much for you; we 
know that in a very few years you 
will return diseased and broken, a 
wreck seeking a home in the alms- 
house, or you will be locked up in 
a jail or be confined as a dangerous 
lunatic,—all this we know yet we 
launch you forth. 

As an economical measure some 
intelligent disposition should be 
made of these children. 

A system of after care like that 
carried on in England will never 
do. It is designed for the individ- 
ual concerned. He is given a job 
and the after care visitor tries to 
keep him at it and endeavors at the 
same time to convince the employer 
that he is doing his duty. It is a 
phase of philanthropy. What is 
needed is justice. Justice for the 
mental defective of today and for 
his children of tomorrow. The 
question presented by these persons 
is, “Will you care for me when the 
public school has done all it can? 
When I am trained to habits of in- 
dustry and order and cheerfulness 
or will you wait until I have lost 
all these by my flight into the world 
of affairs and have scattered mis- 
ery and vice where ever I go?” 
This is the option. 


The State and the Death Koll 


If we are as highly civilized as 
we think we are, and as humane, 
scientific and wealthy, as a nation, 
as we claim to be, what excuse have 
we to offer for permitting over 
1,500,000 people to be constantly 
ill from preventable disease, and 
the lives of over 600,000 of our 
countrymen to be annually sacri- 
ficed to ignorance and neglect? 


Our people expend hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually in 
maintaining military and_ civil 
forces on land and sea to protect 
life, liberty and property from the 
lawless, or a foreign enemy. To 
assist commerce and the people 
generally the State spends more 
millions to operate the post office, 
to improve rivers and harbors, and 
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to educate the young. It also dis- 
burses public funds to save arid 
land, to save the forests, to save 
wild animals from useless slaughter 
and to save hogs, cattle and other 
domestic animals from disease. It 
has required transportation com- 
panies and other companies to 
spend millions in safety devices to 
prevent the accidental loss of hu- 
man life. It prohibits food adul- 
teration and maintains a coast life- 
saving service, and also a national 
health organization to guard the 
public against the entrance of epi- 
demic disease from other countries. 

“Here is an opportunity for the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Red 


Cross Society, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and similar 
bodies devoted to the public welfare 
to render a service of inestimable 
value to suffering humanity and the 
nation. They could not only help 
with their influence the movement 
for State aid, but could at very 
slight cost assist in spreading the 
gospel of disease-prevention by the 
distribution of informatidn upon 
the subject and by arranging for 
public health lectures which almost 
any physician would be glad to give 
without charge.”—By E. E. Ritten- 
house, President, Provident Sav- 
ings Life Assurance Society of New 
York. 


Our Vegetable Garden 


BERTHA C. FLOWERS 


Our vegetable garden occupies a 
place well to the foreground and to 
some not coming closely in touch 
with the child and thus not seeing 
its beauty thru the child’s eye, it is 
sometimes thought too prominent a 
place for anything but green grass 
and pretty flowers. To the child it 
is “my very own” and represents 
his best thoughts and almost deep- 
est interest, and to him and those 
working with him, it is a real live 
thing full of beauty. 

On the opposite side of the 
school building is our flower gar- 
den and while truly a beautiful spot 
with its many shaped beds, pretty 
annuals, and perennials, it does not 
portray child interest as does the 
little school farm. Our desire for 
beauty has gradually robbed the 
flower garden of individuality and 
it has become a place to occasional- 
ly dig, plant a few flowers, and at 
a distance watch them grow and 
bloom. 

The way the child speaks of the 


gardens displays fully the possess- 
ion he feels. When referring to 
the flower garden he says, “Miss R. 
planted asters today,” or, “The 
lilacs are out in Miss M.’s garden.” 
Not so with the vegetable garden! 
Here he says, “I am going to plant 
pop-corn in my garden,” or, “I 
have a dandy watermelon in my 
garden.” 

Yes, in the vegetable garden the 
teacher feels that she must be very 
careful where she treads and just 
stand back and see what a nice gar- 
den “my garden,” her little boy’s 
garden, is. Almost every school 
child is given a garden varying in 
size from 6x8 feet to 16x20 feet, 
according to the gardening abilities 
of the child. 


Last year we had eighty-four 
(84) individual plots and two large 
plots where children had rows or 


hills. 
What do they plant? Just what- 
ever they wish. Perhaps you won- 
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der what they wish to plant, so I 
will tell you what some planted last 
year. 

Rena B. had cantaloupes, cab- 
bage, sweet corn, tomatoes and rad- 
ishes. 

Ruth D. planted lima beans, rad- 
ishes, corn and lettuce. 

Mazie H. gave up her plot entire- 
ly to cantaloupes. 

Francis A., true to his race, rais- 
ed all watermelons. 

Henry P. had tomatoes, peanuts, 
poppies, watermelons, lettuce and 
radishes. 

Roswell B. raised pop-corn, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes and a geranium. 
Roswell’s garden was a comfort to 
himself and teachers. When he 
came to us a year ago he was very 
nervous and given to frequent out- 
bursts that were anything but pleas- 
ant. In the midst of a tantrum if 
taken to the garden, he would be- 
gin digging or picking stones and 
soon be his winsome little self. 

Other than the things mentioned, 
some grew beets, peas, onions, tur- 
nips, sweet corn, field corn, sweet 
potatoes, white potatoes, string 
beans, gourds, cotton, broom corn, 
and sorghum. A few who were 
very fond of flowers, had pansies, 
asters, cosmos, carnations and nas- 
turtiums. 

During the summer vacation the 
children, under the care of a sum- 
mer teacher or older child, care for 
the gardens and gather the produce. 
If it is something that requires no 
cooking, it is given the owner. Oth- 


flan to Lower 


Instead of confining their efforts 
solely to insuring against financial 
loss from premature death, life in- 
surance companies are now making 
an effort to keep their policy hold- 
ers alive as long as possible. The 


erwise Miss A. or Mrs. L,. are in- 
terviewed and they gladly have it 
prepared and see that it is served 
to the grower 

The garden afforded some very 
nice parties. 

Here you would see Mark M., 
Morris W., Willie D., and Howard 
S., giving a watermelon and canta- 
loupe treat to the boys in their class. 
All the pleasures do not end when 
Jack Frost comes around however. 
One of the nicest parties we had 
was in February when all who had 
raised pop corn and peanuts had a 
general popping and roasting. Here 
will give you just a peep at one of 
our friends. Our gardening pleas- 
ures would be greatly diminished 
were it not for Miss A.’s motherly 
love for the children and her ever 
present willingness to do anything 
to give them pleasure. Just a lit- 
tle note saying, “When” and a has- 
ty reply saying, “Tonight at seven” 
and from that until 9.30 o’clock 
Cattell kitchen rang with true mer- 
riment to the accompaniment of 
popping flakes and the air was filled 
with the odor of peanuts, taffy and 
pop corn. 

Will the children wish to plant 
peanuts, pop corn, watermelons and 
cantaloupes this year? We will 
leave the question for you to ans- 
wer. 

Just now all are saying what 
they wish to plant for this year’s 
harvest and the lists give evidence 
of more parties for next winter. 


Death Rate 


work is beginning along two lines, 
prevention and cure. The Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety is trying to keep its policy 
holders well by disseminating in- 
formation in regard to the causes 
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of disease. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has at present 
two hundred and fifty nurses whom 
they are sending out to look after 
the sick. Some time ago the Met- 
ropolitan was trying to get permis- 
sion to buy real estate for the pur- 
pose of erecting a sanatorium for 
tuberculous policy holders. At that 
time this permission was refused by 
the Commissioner of Insurance for 
the State, but the matter was car- 
ried to the courts, and has finally 
been decided in favor of the com- 


pany, granting the permission de- 
sired. Steps are now being taken 
to build a sanatorium. 

In Washington recently there 
was a meeting of the Committee on 
Human Life Extension of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, of which Mr. Ide is presi- 
dent. The meeting was addressed 
by Dr. Walter Wyman and Dr. 
Rosenau, of Harvard University. 
Both advocated the further activity 
of life insurance companies in the 
effort to lower the death rate. 


How Defeetive Children are Trained in 
School 25 


We copy the following from a 
New York paper. It shows how 
the Special Class appears to a news- 
paper man. 

he incorrigible, bad boy is be- 
ing viewed from a new angle and 
he is no longer treated as malicious 
but as defective in the public 
schools of New York City. This 
new system of classes for defect- 
ive children, called “ungraded” as a 
kinder word, is under the super- 
vision of Miss Farrell who took up 
the work six years ago from a 
psychological standpoint. 

The teacher of Special Class of 
Public School No. 25, of which 
Charles C. Roberts is principal, has 
proved most successful in this 
work. Besides her long training 
of Class E she has taken a special 
summer course at Vineland, the 
only place where there is a re- 
search department and Training 
School for Teachers. This is a 
new science and doubly difficult for 


a teacher who must make many of - 


her own experiments. 
“The only way to teach children 


of this class,” said the teacher, “is 
to see good in everything they do 
and pick out only the thing that 
can be praised. No matter if I 
can only read one word in their 
writing I talk of that word. The 
idea that they are doing well spurs 
them on to better effort.” 

This work is not only worth 

while from an educational stand- 
point but alsu from a sociological. 
The teacher comes in contact with 
most of the feeble-minded of that 
neighborhood and when the case is 
too hopeless for the school she tries 
to get them into some institution 
where they will be taken care of 
and society saved from possible 
crime. 
- The children of these ungraded 
classes are selected very carefully. 
First they are recommended by 
their school teacher, then inspect- 
ed, mentally and physically by the 
medical supervisor and then sent to 
Miss Farrell who is chief psycholo- 
gist. To return to their regular 
courses they must go through the 
same inspection. 
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Every one who has taught knows 
how one crazy boy can upset a 
whole class and take time due to 
the normal pupils. The incorrigi- 
ble boy is generally the defective 
boy who is not able to call atten- 
tion to himself mentally and so 
takes that way to gain recognition. 
In visiting the parents of these 
children, she does not find that the 
children have not enough to eat 
but rather that, being sick, they are 
not able to assimilate the food 
which would do for a normal child. 
Besides they are generally physi- 
cally defective. Almost all have 
very poor eyesight. As one of the 
boys said: “Counting you, teach- 
er, there are nine guys with glasses 
on in here now.” As the class lim- 
it is 15, this is a very great propor- 
tion. 

In training these boys, every mo- 
tion moulds the mind. Picking up 
paper, sweeping the room, catch- 
ing a ball, all require thought and 
action. The drill for the pupils 
consists of physical culture exer- 
cises. In their free play they have 
basketball, games, snow-ball fights, 
and in summer go to recreation 
parks to use the swings and play in 
the sand piles. Their rhythm work 
gives them dancing and skipping 
all to the music of a cornet played 
by one of the boys. 

Mentally they are taught the 
three R’s but there is no set rule 
for their advancement and they 
only do what will be useful to 
them. The mental work annoys 
them and it is the only time when 
they are cross. The worst ones 
get sick and pale, showing the great 
strain. 

On the other hand, the manual 
training is a delight. They use all 
kinds of carpenters’ tools and make 
the things that appeal to them, but 


usually taking outside suggestions 
as their own ideas. Last year they 
made a sled large enough to hold 
four boys and went out and used it. 

Everything must be taught by 
suggestion. There can be no pun- 
ishment as the child forgets why it 
is punished, so a new habit must be 
suggested to take the place of the 
old. Rewards and privileges are 
exaggerated so that the boy feels 
that he is doing well. A few days 
before Christmas, the teacher took 
the children to Wanamaker’s to see 
the toys. For three days afterwards 
one boy left at the same hour and 
went to Wanamaker’s, evidently 
thinking it the right thing to do. 

This class has the only band in 
an ungraded class in New York 
Public Schools. The instruments, 
cornet, tenor and alto horn were 
presented by John MHuyler and 
Richard Griffen. As this teacher 
has so few from which to draw ma- 
terial she has had wonderful suc- 
cess in finding eight boys who could 
learn to play. Of course, they can 
not play anything they have not 
heard which limits them to popular 
music but they can read notes if 
they are marked with the valves 
they are to use. 

One strange thing, they cannot 
understand, that if the teacher is 
not looking at them that she can 
still hear and one boy crawled un- 
der a bench and started to blow a 
huge horn, thinking to pass unno- 
ticed. 

With all of this care and work, 
only about one half of the pupils 
carry over an idea, but it is consid- 
ered worth while if they are happy. 
And the children love it. One weep- 
ing mother came to the school for 
her boy to do an errand for her and 
said: “He must be crazy, he wants 
to come to school.” 
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F Candidate for Special Class 


Charles is twelve years old, very 
small for a boy of his age. When 
four or five years old he had scar- 
let fever, later had a sunstroke. 
His habits are very bad. This has 
been going on for some months, 
his father tells me the lad is con- 
stantly losing in weight. 

The father has not been able to 
live in one neighborhood more than 
a few months at a time, because of 
the mischief done by this child. He 
has been in the habit of stealing, 
breaking windows, throwing stones, 
etc., was taken to Children’s Court 
by the father, (so child reports, ) 
but the Judge would not send the 
child away as he was_ then too 

oung. 

The father sent the boy to his 
uncle’s in the country, but the lad 
stole chickens and other things and 
disgraced the uncle. 

After this the lad was taken to 
the Jewish Hospital for observa- 
tion, suspected hip disease. He 
was kept here only a short time as 
he was so bad in the hospital they 
could not manage him. 

About a month ago he was plac- 
ed in my class. He has had one 
“brain storm” since he entered the 
class. 

The lad is able to learn as well 
as any boy of his age, in the 
grades, but is so nervous he cannot 
hold himself down to work. It is 
almost impossible for him to live 
peacefully with other children. His 
one great aim is to get into a quar- 
rel with some one. His work is not 
tidy, due perhaps to the fact that 
he writes with his left hand, and 


has very poor eyesight, even with 
the use of glasses properly fitted. 

There is much that is lovable in 
the child, and I feel that his trou- 
ble is largely physical. 

The father is an agent earning 
$15.00 per week, and he has a fam- 
ily of seven to support. The man 
is utterly discouraged and has beg- 
ged me to get the child into a hos- 
pital for observation, to see if 
anything can be done. 

The attack which the boy had at 
school, (these attacks have been 
very common both in school and at 
home, the father tells me), seemed 
almost like a fit. He became dis- 
turbed because it was not his turn 
to work at the bench. He frothed 
at the mouth, tore his hair, snapped 
like a mad dog, dashed madly about 
the room, seemed blind with rage. 
At last he tried to rush out of the 
room. Fearing he would be injur- 
ed i nthe street I held him. This 
condition continued for about ten 
minutes. Then he seemed exhaused 
and sat down qunetly. 

The following day he was as 
happy as if nothing had happened. 

he boy has been tried in school 
after school, but this unhappy con- 
dition has made it necessary for the 
father to change his home often. 

A former teacher tells me he of- 
ten threatened to jump out of the 
school window. 

The lad has a bad scar over one 
eye—when seven or eight years old 
he fell from a wagon. 

We are watching with great in- 
terest the effect of Special Class 
work upon him. 
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Femericans as Procrastinators 
PAUL KENNADAY 


The time is not ripe,—that is it! 
From the putting on of summer 
underwear, to the taking off of tar- 
iff taxes,—from votes for Negroes 
and women, to putting on industry 
the burden of industrial accidents, 
—always the same old cry,—the 
time is not ripe. Wait! Have pa- 
tience! God is in His Heaven! 
Laissez faire,—the time is not 

ripe. 

And so—the time is not ripe for 
a department of health and while 
the time is getting ripe, death 
stalks abroad, cutting off a few 
hundred thousand here, a few hun- 
dred there, while those of us over- 
looked stand calmly by, and esti- 
mate that each year in these Unit- 
ed States over 600,000 of our fel- 
lows are sacrificed to ignorance and 
apathy. 

Sewers go on emptying into city 
water supplies; merchants stop the 
truth from cominng out and let the 
plague get into California; tene- 
ments are built to fill tuberculosis 
hospitals; and if it is demanded 
that the mighty hand of the nation- 
al government be stretched to help 
the time is not ripe. The spirit of 
the thing has got into the very 
marrow of our bones. We have 
come to accept it as a sufficient ans- 
wer, this—that the time is not 
ripe. And we proceed to trim our 
sails accordingly. We compromise 
and we become “practical”; we put 
on the wisdom of the serpent, and 
stay as harmless as the dove. With 
dignity, step by step, we will ac- 
complish this reform. But death, 
at least, is a radical, and when he 
sees his goal rushes straight on. 


with no thinking twice, and with no 
great long thinks between, before 
he steps but once. 

So when Senator Owen intro- 
duces into the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States the first real adequate bill 
to meet the problem of the conser- 
vation of our wasted national 
health—a bill for the establishment 
of a department of health under a 
secretary who shall be clothed with 
the prestige and the authority of 
membership in the president’s cabi- 
net—when such a bill is presented 
to Congress, the cry goes up from 
every quarter—the time is not ripe. 
But there are those who refuse to 
believe this—who know the time 
is Over-ripe,—some, who even put 
it with Marcellus, that “something 
is rotten with the state.” 

The principle of the Owen bill is 
right. So says the American Med- 
ical Association, with its thousands 
of physicians. So says the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, with its 
thousands of men and women 
awake to the shortcomings of the 
multiplicity of government  bu- 
reaus, each doing a little, some do- 
ing more, some doing less, and not 
all together doing a tithe of what 
needs to be done, and what co-or- 
dination, consolidation and unifi- 
cation in one great department 
could do. 

The time is not ripe, congress- 
men will be content to repeat on 
and on until each awakes to the 
fact that his constituents believe 
that the time is ripe. Personal in- 
terviews, letters, telegrams, resolu- 
tions, petitions, newspaper articles, 
should go, and go at once, to the 
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senators and_ representatives of 
each man and woman who refuses 
longer to be put off in favor of pro- 
tecting a department of agriculture. 

The authorities are agreed that 
with our present knowledge the 
death rate of the people of this 
country may be cut in two. It is 
time the thing were done. The 
time is ripe, for radicals, reformers, 


whatever their other creeds, phil- 
anthropists, charity workers,—rich 
or poor, founded or without funds, 
to get together and to state square- 
ly and openly, without equivocation 
_— is needed and what is demand- 

ed. 
Until then, always the all-suffi- 
cient answer—the time is not ripe. 
—The Survey. 


K Phodel Parriage Law 


Marriage Licenses — Approved 
March 6, 1905. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, That no license to marry 
shall be issued except upon written 
and verified application. Such ap- 
plication shall contain a statement 
of the full, Christian and surname, 
color, occupation, birth-place, resi- 
dence and ages of the parties, whe- 
ther the marriage contemplated is 
the first ,second or other marriage, 
together with the full Christian and 
surnames, residence, color, occupa- 
tion, and birth-place of their pa- 
rents, including the maiden name 
of the mother, together with such 
other facts as may be necessary to 
determine whether any legal im- 
pediment to the proposed marriage 
exists. Such applications shall be 
recorded by the clerk, together with 
the license and certificate of mar- 
riage in a book provided for that 
purpose, which book shall be a pub- 
lic record. 

Section 2. Applications for li- 
cense to marry shall be uniform 
thruout the state and it is hereby 
made the duty of the State Board 
of Health to furnish a form there- 
for to the several clerks at once 
upon the approval of this act: Pro- 


vided, That said Board of Health 
may revise said forms so furnished 
from time to time as may be advis- 
able. 

SECTION 3. No license to marry 
shall be issued where either of the 
contracting parties is an imbecile, 
epileptic, of unsound mind, or un- 
der guardianship as a person of un- 
sound mind, nor to any male per- 
son who is or has been within five 
years an inmate of any county asy- 
lum or home for indigent persons, 
unless it satisfactorily appears that 
the cause of such condition has 
been removed and that such male 
applicant is able to support a fam- 
ily and likely to so continue, nor 
shall any license issue when either 
of the contracting parties is afflict- 
ed with a transmissible disease, or 
at the time of making application is 
under the influence of an intoxicat- 
ing liquor or narcotic drug. 

SECTION 4. In those cases where 
the right to a license is not made to 
appear, the clerk shall refuse to 
issue the same. At once upon such 
refusal he shall certify the proceed- 
ings to the circuit court without 
formality or expense to the appli- 
cants, who shall be notified by him 
of such action. Such application 
shall thereupon be at the earliest 
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practicable time heard by the cir- 
cuit judge without a jury in court 
or in chambers during the term or 
in vacation as the case may be, 
and his finding that a license ought 
to issue or ought not to issue shall 
be final and the clerk shall act in 
accordance therewith, the true in- 
tent of this section being to secure 
for the applicants a hearing by said 
judge without affirmative action by 
said applicants, and to give notice 
to them of such hearing, its time 
and place, without delay or expense 

SEcTION 5. If persons of this 
State with intent to evade the pro- 
visions of Section 1 and Section 3 
go into another State and there 
have their marriage solemnized 
with the intention of afterward re- 
turning and residing in this State 
and do so return and reside in this 
State, such marriage shall be void, 
and such parties, upon returning to 
this State, shall be subject to all 


the penalties provided for in this 
act: Provided this section shall 
not apply to persons who in good 
faith become or are citizens of any 
other State. 

SEcTION 6. Whoever procures 
the issuance of a license to marry 
by any false statement, representa- 
tion or pretense shall be fined in the 
sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars. 

SECTION 7. Whoever being duly 
authorized to solemnize marriage in 
this State knowingly joins in mar- 
riage persons who have not com- 
plied with the statute relative to the 
procurement of marriage license 
shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars. 

Secrion 8. Every clerk of the 
circuit court who shall issue any li- 
cehse contrary to the provisions of 
this act shall be fined in any sum 
not less than twenty-five dollars 
nor more than one hundred dollars. 


Fonother Psychological Clinie 


Another Psychological Clinigc 
for Backward and Mentally Defect- 
ive Children, has been established 
at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. The announcement reads: 

There exists in every great school 
system a considerable number of 
children who, without having ob- 
setvable defects of the sense or- 
gans, nervous system, bones or 
muscles or any trace of organic 
disease, nevertheless fail to make 
proper headway in their studies. 
Every teacher has had a personal 
experience with abnormally dull 
children, chronic bad spellers, child- 
ren with speech defects and incom- 
petent memories. Such cases are 
problems for the experimental psy- 
chologist. Bad spelling means in- 


adequate mental imagery ; incompe- 
tent memory may be due to lack of 
discrimination and the failure to 
establish the proper paths of asso- 
ciation and certain speech defects 
such as the confusion of consonants 
and stammering are symptoms of 
faulty motor control. Cases of this 
sort, properly considered, fall out- 
side of the scope of work of both 
the physician and the teacher; but 
the trained pshchologist may attain 
results of great value. 

The Departments of Psychology 
and Education at the University of 
Washington have planned a clinic 
for the benefit of defective children 
of Seattle and vicinity. It should 
be clearly understood that this clin- 
ic will in no wise encroach upon the 
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work of medical inspection, in 
which Seattle is taking a leading 
part. The psychological clinic will 
simply supplement this work, and 
the directors of the clinic will work 
in harmonious cooperation with Su- 
perintendent Cooper of the City 
Schools and the medical inspectors, 
principals and teachers of the 
schools. The clinic will be held on 
Saturday mornings from 9.30 to 


12.30. 

No charge is made for examina- 
tion. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Edward O. Sisson, 
Department of Education, Univer- 
a of Washington. 

he clinic is under the direct 
charge of Professor H. C. Stevens, 
Department of Psychology and 
Professor Edward O. Sisson, De- 
partment of Education. 


Special Class items 


The best report in regard to spec- 
ial classes comes from the city of 
Rochester, N. Y. The School Board 
has taken the matter up seriously 
and is going systematically through 
the schools examining and testing 
all those that are backward and de- 
fective. They have appointed a 
special medical examiner for this 
work, and a supervisor of special 
classes. 

Since September, 1909, they have 
tested and examined nearly three 
hundred children; have formed 
twelve classes of fifteen pupils 
each. These were selected from 
fifteen schools. Miss Boehne, the 
supervisor of special classes, is do- 
ing excellent work, and is enthus- 
ing her teachers with the value and 
importance of what they are doing. 
They have a Current oon Club, 
and they are spending much time 
visiting various institutions in the 
1 eighborhood that will be helpful 
te these teachers. The work is be- 
ing pushed as fast as possible and 
very soon, Rochester will have an 
ideal system and equipment. 

Miss Gleason of the Summer 
School Slass of ’o9 has recently ac- 
cepted a position in her home city, 
Toledo, to carry on work with de- 
fectives in the Public Schools. 

Miss Gleason spent two months 
with Dr. Goddard in the Labora- 


tory at Vineland, and visited Ro- 
chester before she took up her 
work, May Ist. 

She writes: “Things have gone 
beautifully. My children are se- 
lected from three school districts. 
When it came to ordering furni- 
ture it has been so nice. Every- 
thing I have asked for has been 
sent to me. Temporarily I have 
ordered tables and chairs. I was 
a little afraid I might find it slow 
work getting supplies but I was 
told to go to the supply room and 
get what I needed. 

“The question of dealing with the 
parents has bothered me consider- 
ably, so I thought I might as well 
have it over at the start. I picked 
out those where I thought there 
might be opposition and went to in- 
terview them. Without an excep- 
tion I have come away with the 
parents begging me to take their 
child. One even said (and this was 
a mother with whom the school 
had had considerable trouble), I 
don’t care if you don’t teach her a 
thing, if you will just let my Mary 
be with you and make her happy.” 

We are glad Toledo has begun 
this work in such an earnest, thor- 
ough way, and feel sure great re- 
sults will come from these Special 
Classes. 


In the schools. in Galesburg, IIL, 
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the last half hour of each day is 
given to individual work, that is, 
to helping the pupils that are be- 
hind the class for any reason, such 
as being slow to learn, or absence 
from school. This is done in all 
_— even in the high school. 

he superintendent says that by 
this means they reach the pupils 
when they first begin to fail and 
help them then and are not requir- 
ed later to have special classes for 
backward children. It is an illus- 
tration of “The ounce of preven- 
tion being worth a pound of cure.” 

This is true for the curable cas- 
es, but how about the incurables? 
There will be just as large a pro- 
portion of incurably defective 
children in the Galesburg schools 
as in the others, that is, one per 
cent. 





Denver, Colorado, is to have 
special classes for all children who 


are three years or more behind 
grade. That is the right plan. 


Bayonne, N. J. is taking forward 
steps. They have established one 
special class, and are contemplating 
another. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, is it 
folly to be wise?” In a city in which 
there are upon the least calculation 
100 feeble-minded children in the 
public schools, the superintendent 
writes, “The need for establishing 
special classes in this city for de- 
fective children is not apparent. It 
is doubtful if we have half a doz- 
en for whom such classes would be 
desired, at any rate very few cases 
of the kind have appeared in our 
public schools.” This superintend- 
ent is making the usual mistake of 
confusing a feeble-minded child 
with an imbecile or an idiot. 


Defective Pupils 


(Hazelton Pa. and New Castle Co., Del.) 


Hazelton, Pa., March 13.—In 
response to a request from the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, the school au- 
thorities here made an examination 
of the children to see how many 
were backward in their studies on 
account of physical defects. The 
number is close to 25 per cent. The 
causes are adenoids, poor sight, 
cigarettes, inability to speak Eng- 
lish, illness and bad deportment. 
These statistics are being secured 
from all the schools of the third- 
class cities in the State. 


That 5331 children who attend 
the public schools of New Castle 
county, Delaware, are physical or 
mental defectives was the startling 
declaration made recently by Coun- 


ty Superintendent A. R. Spaid ata 
meeting of the county school com- 
missioners. 

Of this number the county super- 
intendent reported that 222 wear 
glasses and 388 others should wear 
them. The hearing of 182 child- 
ren is defective, and 134 are men- 
tally defective. About 300 children 
suffer from impedimentsof speech ; 
2692 have decayed teeth, and only 
2837 own tooth brushes. He de- 
clared that in some homes three or 
four children use the same brush. 

The county superintendent fur- 
ther reported that out of 2600 boys 
in the rural schools of the county, 
ranging in age from 6 to 15 years, 
524 use tobacco, and in one school 
eighteen out of twenty-one boys 
smoke cigarettes. He urged a med- 
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ical and dental examination of all 
children in the rural schools, as is 


proposed for the children of the 
city schools. 


To all Plembers of our Alumni, Greetings 


May I remind you that our dues 
are only one dollar a year, payable 
in advance? I will be most glad to 
receive the dues of all members 
who have not already paid this 
year. 

There have been several inquir- 
ies about the use to be made of our 
money. So far, except for neces- 
sary stationery, only ten dollars 
have been used, the rest being in 


our local bank gathering interest. 
The ten dollars just mentioned was 
voted to Prof. Johnstone for the 
Training School Magazine fund. 
All the Alumni money will be used 
for some such charitable purpose. 
The Vineland members extend 

their best wishes for a restful and 
happy vacation. 

Cordially and sincerely, 

Grace E. Morrew., Treas. 


FJ Step in the Right Direction 


We quote the following from the 
thirty-first annual report of the In- 
diana School for feeble-minded 
youths: 

“We expect by March first to 
have our ‘Indiana School Reader 
and Speller’ completed. This is 
composed of the children’s own 
original stories and is illustrated 
by them. The printing and plates 
will be done outside. The advanc- 
ed pupils will fold, sew and bind in 
the general manual class. We know 
of no other reader that has ever 
been composed and made by school 
children. These books can be made 
complete at a less cost than the av- 
erage reader we buy. The vocabu- 
lary is the child’s own, and the 
stories are from his own daily ex- 
periences, with illustrations of his 
own making.” 


We congratulate the principal 
upon this advanced step in having 
the children make their own read- 
ers. We think, however, that the 
mistake is made in having these 
readers printed and bound. One 
sentence in this report, “The vo- 
cabulary is the child’s own,” shows 
the mistake. Which child? Will 
the vocabulary of the child who 
made these books be the vocabulary 
of the child that will use them a 
year hence? The next step in ad- 
vance that the school will make will 
be to have each child, each year 
make his own reader, and use 
that. One feeble-minded child can- 
not make a_ reader for another 
feeble-minded child any better than 
a normal child can make a reading 
book for a feeble-minded one. 


Our Chickens 


We have incubator capacity for 
750 eggs. Up to date have 1000 
chicks, using some 1400 eggs. The 
eggs are tested three times. First 
by a “Magic Egg Tester,” before 


they are placed in the hatching ma- 
chine; five days after incubation 
they are again tested by the light 
sy%tem ; then a last test is made on 
the fourteenth day. 
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The best hatch we have had this 
season was made in a Cyphers ma- 
chine, two hundred and ninety- 
nine (299) chicks resulting from 
three hundred and ten (310) fertile 
eggs. Twelve of this hatch were 
lost—(incubator weaklings), the 
others, some four weeks old now, 
are the lustiest chicks we have ever 
raised. 

Great care is taken in the selec- 
tion of the eggs. It takes about one 
hour to test some four hundred 
(400) eggs. Chemically consider- 
ed, egg substance and milk are quite 
similar. Both are secreted from 
blood, therefore vary in quality as 
food and digestion varies. Alto- 
gether there are many factors to be 
taken into consideration when se- 
lecting eggs for incubation. Eggs 
are only taken from mated hens. 
We have a light breed, Leghorns, 
so mated some fifteen (15 )hens 
with one male bird. 

The egg should be of average 
size, shell firm and free from rings 
as are often found near the small 
end or in the middle. This is be- 
cause the slightest deviation of 
temperature in the incubator will 
affect these eggs. As soon as the 
eggs are laid they are gathered and 
placed in a cool, well ventilated 


room until ready to be tested. The 
longest length of time we keep eggs 
before incubating is seven days. 

Where trap nests are used and 
the individual hen’s eggs are gath- 
ered and kept by themselves it is 
possible to foretell sex to the ex- 
tent of 87 per cent., provided each 
and every egg is tested the day it 
is laid. 

Our houses are well sprayed, us- 
ing creolin and whitewash, hence 
we have very little trouble with 
mites or lice. Feed hoppers are 
filled with charcoal, grit and oyster 
shell, while ground oats are before 
the chicks at all times. We have a 
deep litter system, (cut hay about 
8 to 10 inches deep,) in which we 
thoroughly mix millet, cracked 
corn, wheat, etc. Fresh cut alfalfa 
is freely used, also meat scraps. 
This system of feeding is proving 
very satisfactory, producing good, 
strong, healthy chicks, These chicks 
are the greatest source of pleasure, 
not only for those raising them but 
also for the cchildren. We have 
a very comfortable, modern brood- 
er house and next year, judging 
from our flock of chicks, we shall 
realize enough eggs to handle the 
demand of the institution. 

M. FLEISCHER. 


Review 


The Sunshine Primer by Marion 
I. Noyes, and Kate Louise Guild 
published by Ginn & Co. 

In the evolution of primers, this 
book touches the high water mark. 
Every feature of the book is natur- 
al and such as will appeal to child- 
ren and is adapted to their nature 
and conditions. The idea of mak- 
ing a game out of the words in 
learning to read is excellent. 

Especially we wish to speak 
about the illustrations. We have 





had occasion recently to go over 
nearly all primers on the market 
for the illustrations used in them, 
and we say without any hesitation 
that the work in this primer is by 
far the best of any that we have 
found. The pictures are natural ; 
easily understood; the coloring is 
good, and they are such as will be 
of interest to children. It is an 
ideal little book, either for school 
or home use. 
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fennual Day 


Memories or School Days would 
have a great gap in them if there 
were no Commencements to look 
back to. Every school has its 
Annual Day which is the greatest 
in its history. 

The Vineland Training School is 
no exception to this rule, and the 
fact that we do not graduate any- 
body does not make any difference 
tous. We have our Annual Day 
and the second Wednesday in June 
is always the greatday. We be- 

in to plan for it as soon as the 

hristmas festivities are over, and 
early in May we begin to speculate 
as to what the weather will be on 
this, our great Summer Holiday. 

It is said that but twice in the 
last twelve years, has the weather 
been anything but the loveliest, 
but surely of all these pleasant 
days, none could ever have quite 
equalled that of this year. The 
sun arose clear and remained clear 
all day long. The air was balmy 
and beautiful. The heat was not 
at all excessive, indeed, one was 
not conscious of heat at all. 

This is the day when all of the 
friends of the institution, and all 
those who are within reach, that 
are interested in the problem or 
training of backward and defective 
children assemble at Vineland to 
see what is being done and to learn 
more than they have known be- 
fore of the problem and the efforts 
that are being made for its solution. 

To the people on the grounds it 
is a great day, on which we ex- 
pect to entertain our friends and 
show them the best we have. 
While we are always on exhibition 





at the Training School, and always 
ready for friends and relatives to 
come and see us, we are a little 
more than usually ready on this 
great day of the year. Every 
child is dressed in his best, and 
every girl has a little extra ribbon 
on Annual Day. Everybody has 
done his work a little better thruout 
the year because it might be ex- 
hibited on Annual Day. 

The first bus arrived before nine 
o’clock, bringing a dozen or more 
visitors, and from that time on un- 
til noon or even after, the busses 
kept coming, each bringing its load 
of those who were anxious to see 
what the Training School had ac- 
complished during the year that 
had passed. Probably not less 
than six hundred (600) people 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to see the Training School. 

Upon arrival each guest received 
a little program and a ticket to the 
entertainment in the afternoon and 
to the dinner. After registering in 
Maxham Cottage, they passed out 
to wander about the grounds, visit 
the groves and different cottages, 
Industrial Buildings, Zoo and the 
Merry-go-round, and any other 
place that appealed to them. 

The centre of everything was, 
of course, Garrison Hall, because 
here was the meeting of the 
Association and the dinner, and in 
the afternoon, the entertainment 
by the children. Besides this, the 
upper hall was filled with things 
that the children had made during 
the year, many of which were for 
sale. The guests patronized this 
liberally and many articles were 
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sold to eager buyers. The pro- 
ceeds from this go to help run the 
school department during the year. 

Everybody was happy and 
cheerful. People bought the arti- 
cles at their marked price, and 
refused to take the change, when 
there was any coming to them, 
saying cheerfully, ‘‘Oh, keep the 
change, give it to the school.”’ 

Those for whom this was the 
first visit, were profuse in their ex- 
clamations of surprise at the 
wonderful things that the children 
had been trained todo. And cer- 
tainly it was true that no matter 
how many times one has been 
here, never before had such an ex- 
hibit of wood-work, needle-work, 
basket-work, and all the rest that 
is done in the Training Department 
been seen. 

The Band added to the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion by playing at 
various times at various places on 
the grounds. 

At the business meeting of the 
Association, interesting reports 
were made by the President, the 
Superintendent, the Treasurer and 
others. The Commissioner of 
Charities and Corrections of the 
State of New Jersey, was present, 
andin a neat little speech com- 
mended the work of the institution. 
The President of the School Board 
of the City of Camtnden, was 
present, and commended most 
highly the work that is being done 
to encourage and help the teachers 
of Special Classes in the public 
schools. 

At 12.30 dinner was served in 
the basement of Garrison Hall and 
two hundred and ninety (290) 
people sat down to the first table. 
As soon as these were finished and 


the tables reset, two hundred 
(200) more sat down to eat. 

Altho the number was larger 
than ever before, all were satisfied 
and went away happy. 

The parents of the children ate 
with the children at the South 
Cottage, thus getting a little more 
of the intimate home life and sur- 
roundings of their children than 
they coulddo by having them at 
the hall. 

At 2.15 the entertainment by 
the children began. Seats had 
been reserved for all who obtained 
checks on their arrival in the 
morning, so that everyone was 
seated comfortably except those 
who had come too late, or had 
been careless in asking for their 
checks. These crowded the aisles 
and the windows, till there actual- 
ly was not room for the traditional 
one_- more. The entertainment 
was of the usual high order that is 
given by the children. And again 
many exclamations were heard of 
the wonderful performance of 
these children. 

After the entertainment some 
hurried away to take their trains, 
others lingered about the grounds, 
and enjoyed another hour of stroll 
thru the groves and walks; by six 
o’clock, however, nearly every- 
body had gone and the day was 
past. Those of us who were left 
behind were gathering in little 
groups, comparing notes and dis- 
cussing the lovely people that had 
come to see us, 

Somewhat tired from our busy 
day, we still were almost sorry 
that Annual Day for 1910 was gone 
and we must wait a whole year for 
another to come. 








WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation W 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
A) of investment for rapid increase in value Mm 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 
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Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 

Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











